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EDUCATION AND POST- 
WAR PROBLEMS 


In all that is being said and written 
about postwar problems the subject of lib- 
eral education seems to be receiving less 
attention than it deserves. Discussion cen- 
ters upon the Atlantie Charter, upon the 
four freedoms, upon whether every one 
should have a quart or a pint of milk a day, 
upon the possibilities of a federation of 
free states or a new league of nations. Or 
it turns upon problems of reconstructing 
business and of readjusting dislocations in 
industry and labor in our own country, or 
of the rebuilding of world trade, or of the 
rehabilitation of the occupied countries of 
Europe. There is much less said about the 
intellectual and spiritual factors that must 
be reckoned with as the great mainsprings 
of attitude and conduct of the young people 
who are going to run the world after this 
war is over. 

This is unfortunate. It is right and 
proper to make plans for meeting the politi- 
cal and economie crisis that is bound to fol- 
low the peace, and to make such plans, 
moreover, as may remedy so far as possible 
the inequalities and maladjustments that 
breed the social and political unrest favor- 
able to war; to do otherwise would be the 
utmost folly. But it is likewise folly to 
ignore the hearts and minds of the men and 
women who, whatever the practical mea- 
sures laid down by the treaty and however 
wise the provisions for caring for the needs 
of the ‘‘economie man’’ in the various na- 
tions may be, will in the end determine 





By 
CLARENCE D. THORPE 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


through their thoughts, their votes, their 
way of living, whether the world will be 
better or worse off because there was a war. 

So far as it can truthfully be said that 
we “‘lost the peace’’ after the victory of 
1918, our failure can be traced to fallacious 
intellectual attitudes and to a cumulative 
lapse from moral idealism. The adoption 
of a reactionary, nationalistic, isolationist 
policy, from which stemmed many of the 
economic blunders of the ’twenties was ob- 
viously the result of wrong-headed thinking. 
It was also in part an evidence of spiritual 
deterioration, begetting prejudice, emotion- 
alism, and selfishness, leading to a conse- 
quent refusal to recognize and accept moral 
obligations, and culminating as the decade 
wore on in a harsh cynicism that repudi- 
ated the enduring values, particularly the 
principles of nobility and idealism, which 
had hitherto been accepted as inalienable 
to the American tradition. America was 
never so un-American, and may we hope 
will never be so again, as during the rau- 
cous, hard, irresponsible twenties. 

The situation was not much improved in 
the next decade. 
present war there were many people in our 
good land, especially among our younger 


At the beginning of the 


generation, who scoffed at our old ideals, 
who had a deep distrust of our democracy, 
and who were ready to say that we in 
America had nothing worth fighting for. 
Virtually all of these were baffled by a situa- 
tion in which man had created a mechani- 
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eal civilization with which he had not yet 
learned to live. Some of them were im- 
practical idealists, who, offended by a real- 
ity marred by imperfections, had retired to 
a narrow solipsistic realm of their own and 
were living imaginatively in a euckoo world 
such as never has existed and perhaps never 
can exist. Many of these people could see 
no difference between Churchill and Hitler 
and Stalin and Roosevelt, or between the 
causes they represented. As events prog- 
ressed, they became more and more con- 
fused in their values. Many lapsed into a 
state of near despair and defeatism, tired 
radicals who could no longer find solace 
even in dreams. Too often these were the 
‘“‘educated’”’ ones, the intellectuals of the 
colleges and universities. Among the non- 
intellectuals there was less of despair but 
much of the same confusion and the same 
lapse from the old moorings of ideals and 
beliefs. And common to all, there was a 
general disposition to demand all sorts of 
rights and privileges, but little recognition 
of obligation to give anything in return, to 
serve, defend, and preserve our country 
and its traditions. 

The psychological condition of the young 
men of our universities at the time of the 
first conscription was something for edu- 
cators to ponder and grieve over for years 
to come. It was tragic, unforgettable. The 
fact that the situation has become better, 
that, in spite of the handicaps, our boys 
have come through with a fine reassertion 
of the old American spirit and stamina, 
should not blind us to the dangers of such 
a situation. In the light of what we know 
now, we may thankfully view the attitude 
of the ’twenties and the ’thirties as an in- 
terlude. But suppose such an interlude 
were repeated. Too many such interludes 
might well become the main show, as seems 
to have been the case in France. Let that 
happen and the old America will be dead. 

Part of the situation I have described 
may be certainly traced to some defect, rec- 
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ognized or unconscious as the case may be, 
in our education. The schools of America 
have a power to mold the minds of our 
young that is inealeulable. Ought we not 
seriously to examine ourselves and our pro- 
cedures to find, if possible, what may be 
done to prevent a recurrence of the un- 
toward sequences of the last war? What 
might the universities and the public and 
private schools do in the way of leadership 
to insure healthier intellectual and moral 
attitudes after this conflict is over? What 
might they do to help balance and reason, 
tolerance and altruism, prevail in the try- 
ing period of reconstruction and in the 
years that follow? How might they avoid 
the mistakes, the sins of omission and com- 
mission, that helped us to ‘‘lose the peace”’ 
of 1918? 

I should like in all modesty to set down 
here a few suggestions which I feel might 
be of some value in helping educators 
achieve these ends. 

1. Education should assume definite lead- 
ership. It should abandon the role of an 
easy follower in the wake of tendencies 
which all thinking men discern as deleteri- 
ous to our national welfare. It is time to 
quit drifting with the tide, time to take 
once and for all a permanent place at the 
helm, time to recognize and accept a large 
measure of responsibility for shaping the 
minds and characters of our youth. Edu- 
eation should be aggressive, positive, and 
definite in its stand on the larger ethical, 
social, and political problems, never neutral 
and passive. It should cease to be content 
with mere knowledge and analysis, and 
should seek solutions to the great problems 
of readjustment which scientific achieve- 
ments have made peculiarly acute for this 
age. It should get off the sidelines and get 
into the game. 

2. Education has a peculiar duty in 
seeking out positive spiritual and social 
values, and in making these values prevail 
in the world. More specifically it should 
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erect for itself and hold before the youth 
of America a picture of the valuable and 
abiding things of life; and, conversely, it 
should set itself to the detection and ex- 
posure of false values and should work 
everlastingly to prevent the growth and 
domination of tawdry ideals and attitudes. 
It should especially be on the alert against 
the negative forces of disillusionment, de- 
featism, and cynicism that may reassert 
themselves anew when this war is over, and 
should exert itself to set against these the 
constructive influences of balanced views 
based on a knowledge of history, literature, 
and life; on deeply ingrained convictions; 
on faith in our fellows, in the Christian 
ideal, and in democracy ; on simple loyalty 
to our country. 

3. Education should, therefore, take a 
firm stand against the alarming drift in 
America toward a cold-blooded, material- 
istic philosophy of life. Life is more than 
meat and drink. The shoddy ambition to 
‘‘get on in the world’’ and to ‘‘get while 
the getting is good,’’ ‘‘to let the devil take 
the hindmost,’’ should be shown for what it 
is: a survival of, and emphasis on, the 
lower brute instincts, which must be sub- 
ordinated to broader, more altruistic aims 
if a free society is to attain its destined 
goal of happiness. Education should first 
examine itself—very closely—for signs of 
the materialistic taint and, having first 
achieved self-purification, should then lend 
its great influence to the cleansing of the 
American mind from the blighting effects 
of this all-pervasive disease. 

4. Education should be idealistic, but it 
should recognize the difference between 
practical and impractical idealism. In 
other words, it should adopt a course of 
realistic idealism. For example, it should 


profit from the error of 1917-18 of an 
exaggerated view of the effects of the war. 
There is no cynicism so bitter and deep as 
that which arises from frustrated hopes and 
ideals. 


The last war was fought, it was 
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said, ‘‘to save the world for democracy.’’ 
It was a war, we were told, ‘‘to end all 
wars.’’ The first ideal was never realized 
and the second was only a pleasant dream. 
When people realized the truth, they were 
disheartened and disillusioned. Someone 
has proposed calling the present conflict 
‘The New Era War.’’ We are back on the 
old track. Let us be more realistic; let 
thinking men realize that the millennium 
will not follow the next peace. Let our 
young people be taught from childhood that 
progress is necessarily slow, that even 
when objectives are once gained they may 
be easily lost by sloth and negligence. 
Eternal vigilance is and forever will be the 
price of liberty—vigilance backed by sound 
intelligence, hard work, and honest hearts 
dedicated to great causes. Here is a chal- 
lenge to education: to set its face like flint 
against idle, wishful thinking and in every 
way to encourage the healthy habit of 
seeing things as, in the light of history and 
the light of reason, they are. As Raymond 
Gram Swing has wisely said, the peace that 
follows this war cannot be expected to end 
all the ills in the world. Let us rather look 
forward to a peace that will give us an op- 
portunity to work for the things, the better 
order, that we all desire. The realization 
will take time and much effort and patience 
and steadiness of purpose. It will not come 
with the mere writing of a treaty. 

5. Again specifically, education should 
begin now in a unified endeavor to inculeate 
the principle that in a free land obligation 
and responsibility are correlative to privi- 
leges. It should teach that in a democracy 
the manifold blessings of the four freedoms 
are not to be regarded as a gift to be en- 
joyed without due return, but are to be 
earned by deep and willing loyalty to 
duty, by thoughtful and intelligent private 
and public service, by personal sacrifice 
even to the point, if necessity demands, of 
fighting and dying for national honor and 
safety. It must teach, too, that a selfish 
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pursuit of desires and aims by either an 
individual or a nation will inevitably lead 
to an aggravation of the individualistic and 
selfish tendency in others, eventually to 
rivalry and strife within, and to intrigue 
and war between, nations. Perhaps the 
most effective way to demonstrate this prin- 
ciple would be for education itself to come 
out. and assume, freely and unreservedly, 
the great obligations that are its own. 

6. It has long been virtually axiomatic 
that the schools should teach students to 
think straight. Little has been said in 
recent years, however, about the equal obli- 
gation to teach right feelings. But, except 
in the fields of abstract speculation, efforts 
to lead people who lack sound emotional 
attitudes to think right will inevitably fail. 
The spectacle of a trained mind ruled by 
prejudice and passion is sad indeed: who 
has been alive to what has gone on about 
him the past few years without realizing 
the frailty of logic in conflict with a false 
emotional mind-set? One of the great 
ironies of modern times has been the fetish 
of teaching students to think better by put- 
ting them on guard against propaganda. 
The result has usually been not a clearer 
discrimination in setting apart truth from 
special pleading, but rather skeptical atti- 
tudes about all statements, or worse yet the 
development of techniques for accepting 
only what one wants to believe and discard- 
ing all that one does not want to believe— 
all that one emotionally opposes—as propa- 
ganda. Let us say, then, that education 
has a dual obligation to train the youth of 
our land to feel right and to think right, 
both about the fundamentals of life and 
about specific issues and problems as they 
arise. This is the basis of good citizenship 
and good living. 

7. Sound thinking and sound living are 
possible only to disciplined minds. Educa- 
tion should carefully examine its philoso- 
phy and practice of the past years to find 
if its influence has been toward self-disci- 
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pline. One of the inescapable lessons of 
this war has been that bare survival is 
dependent on the exercise of the sternest 
kind of national and individual discipline. 
The democracies are going to come through ; 
the old virtues, the old controls were not 
dead, only quiescent. But let us ask our- 
selves whether, had the time element been 
lacking in which both England and Amer- 
ica could be spiritually reborn, would we, 
could we, have survived? Let us inquire, 
too, if our young men who have had to bear 
the brunt of the sacrifice have not had to 
suffer too much—no one yet knows how 
much—in the transformation from the easy 
pursuit of individual inclinations to the 
hard ways of a war for survival. To the 
extent that the schools have banished from 
their programs the old Spartan virtues of 
self-restraint and the habit of dutiful and 
persevering performance of one’s task, 
however distasteful it may be, have they 
not contributed to the difficulties of our 
soldier boys in the desperate jobs they have 
to do? 

8. Education should assume some respon- 
sibility for the kind of influences that play 
upon the minds of young people both inside 
and outside school. It should take a stand 
against the literature of vulgarity and de- 
featism, literature that plays up the weak 
and sordid at the expense of the strong and 
the noble, literature that debunks greatness 
and belittles America and American life. 
It should take a similar stand against the 
cheap and debasing in movies, in plays, and 
in other entertainment and recreation. 
Conversely it should support the good and 
healthy in literature, the theatre, the radio, 
the movie; it should promote interest in 
strong, vigorous bodies and in all the 
health-giving activities that make a nation 
of men and women strong and fit. Educa- 
tion then should shoulder its share of the 
obligation to surround the youth of Amer- 
ica with influences that build and conserve 
and fortify, and conversely to guard im- 
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mature minds from those things that under- 
mine and destroy. It must make distinc- 
tions between what is good and what is bad. 
Tolerance may become a great virtue, but 
an easy-going, undiscriminating acquies- 
cence may be a great evil. 

These ideas are offered for what they may 
be worth. They are set down with the con- 
viction that if education is to play its role 
to its potential fullness, it must get in the 
habit of calling the tune, not listening to 
the voice of a master—of industry, of labor, 
of government, of social pressure—and ad- 
justing its steps accordingly. Education 
has been a great force in times past because 
it has courageously pointed the way—has 
led, not followed. It was a sad day for 
education when someone thought up the 
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brilliant idea of discovering what the 
‘world wants’’ and then building pro- 
grams to that end. ‘‘ Find what they want 
and give it to ’em,’’ has far too often been 
the shibboleth of the modern school. Now 
what the world—business, industry, society 
—thinks it wants may be pretty bad, the 
result of selfish aims, shortsighted views, 
mistaken ideals; it may be only the voice 
of a spoiled child crying for sugar cookies 
when it needs meat. If the educated mind 
is worth the candle, it should have a larger 
vision; it should be wise and farseeing, 
should be the adviser of men, the physician 
of society, not its tool and complaisant 
henchman. Is education strong enough for 
this task? It must be, or this democracy 
will eventually perish. 


EDUCATIONAL ISSUES OF 1942 By 


AND THE TASK AHEAD’ 


APPRAISAL of progress and evaluation of 
major issues are unusually difficult as we 
look back to our first full year of war. 
Therefore, assistance was sought in making 
this survey of the educational scene. The 
members of the National Council of Educa- 
tion, as a cross section of persons in respon- 
sible school positions, were asked to state: 
(1) the half-dozen most urgent educational 
issues of 1942, (2) brief illustrations of at 
least partial solutions of these problems, 
and (3) the extent to which such problems 
remain crucial for 1943. The answers re- 
ceived and the voluminous war literature? 


1 Prepared for the National Council of Educa- 
tion, NEA. Five similar reports, for 1937-41, 
have appeared at annual intervals in SCHOOL AND 
Society, usually in a March number. 

2Lloyd Allen Cook and Others, ‘‘The War, 
Education, and Society,’’ Review of Educational 
Research, XIII (February, 1943), 1-59. 

Margaret I. Rufsvold, ‘‘World War Informa- 
tion,’’ Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, Vol. XIX, No. 1. Bloomington, Indi- 
ana, January, 1943. Pp. 125. 


CARTER V. GOOD 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


of 1942 are the background for the present 
analysis of major issues. 


FEDERAL AND STATE SUPPORT OF 
EDUCATION® 


During 1942 the educational contribu- 
tions and needs that affect the national wel- 
fare have cut across state boundaries at a 
greatly accelerated rate. In many instances 
even the peacetime needs of education, and 
especially wartime requirements, have ex- 
ceeded the resources of the states. There- 
fore, increased federal leadership and sup- 
port are merited, in return for the variety 
of national services rendered by the schools: 
(1) a steady flow of skilled workers into the 
war industries; (2) direction of the ener- 

3‘*Wartime Handbook for Education.’’ Wash- 
ington: NEA, January, 1943. Pp. 63. 

Educational Policies Commission, ‘‘The Support 
of Education in Wartime.’’ Washington: NEA, 
September, 1942. Pp. 16. 

Edueational Policies Commission, ‘‘A War Pol- 
icy for American Schools.’’ Washington: NEA, 
February, 1942. Pp. 47. 
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gies of children and youth through various 
forms of work, salvage campaigns, collec- 
tion of funds for the war effort, and morale- 
building; (3) reduction of such critical de- 
ficiencies in manpower as illiteracy; (4) 
support of medical and other services neces- 
sary for physical fitness; (5) development 
of the knowledge, loyalty, and discipline to 
maintain democratic ideals against the haz- 
ards of war and reconstruction; (6) service 
as agencies of immediate contact with the 
community through dissemination of civil- 
ian-defense information, alien registration, 
civil-service examinations, selective-service 
registration, and rationing; (7) consumer 
education; and (8) pre-induction training. 

It is true that both state and local gov- 
ernments profited from the economic pros- 
perity of 1941. Most states and cities en- 
tered 1942 with good financial prospects 
that were reflected in the school expendi- 
tures of the year. Many cities gave cost- 
of-living bonuses to teachers, and a number 
of states were able to increase the aid to 
local school districts. The 1943 financial 
outlook for state and local revenues is none 
too bright, considering the expanded pro- 
gram of local defense activities, rising 
prices for supplies and equipment, in- 
creased federal taxation, limitations on new 
construction as a check on additional reve- 
nue through the local property tax, and 
decreased gasoline and sales taxes. Such 
developments may produce financial dis- 
tress in some states during 1943 and even a 
subsequent crisis, if the postwar period is 
accompanied by a depression and sharply 
reduced national income. 

As the result of emergency conditions, 
the schools face difficult problems in hold- 
ing competent teachers against the pull of 
other types of national service, and in pro- 
viding buildings, equipment, fuel, supplies, 
and transportation. A program of action 
is imperative. Teachers, through their lo- 
eal, state, and national organizations, have 
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an obligation to see that tax resources arecil on Education, June, 1942. 
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wisely utilized and that state and federal 
aid to schools is increased. The accomplish- 
ment of these objectives, directed toward 
equalization of educational opportunity 
and support, has been greatly accelerated 
during the past few years by the wide dis- 
tribution of the principal report and staff 
studies of the Advisory Committee on Edn- 
eation. Such federal assistance can be 
given, as in the case of the Lanham Act for 
school buildings in defense areas, without 
interfering with local control and commu- 
nity service in terms of administration, 
supervision, personnel, curriculum, and 
method. This working principle requires 
further clarification, since many school 
administrators fear the threat of a dual 
public-school system, with NYA or its 
equivalent operating under the federal gov- 
ernment. 

More than increased financial support is 
necessary to achieve unity of purpose and 
co-ordination. Effective operation of the 
schools is greatly facilitated, if there is a 
single strong agency of the federal govern- 
ment to which they can turn for reliable 
information and guidance. Therefore, the 
U. S. Office of Education should be suffi- 
ciently strengthened and properly staffed 
to increase its services of leadership and 
co-ordination, especially its emergency and 
reconstruction responsibilities. At the 
state level, the department of education 
urgently needs additional resources in its 
role of leadership, supervision, and support 
of local districts. 


TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN 
WARTIME‘ 


The effect of the war on the supply of 
teachers for 1942-43 roughly duplicates the 
conditions of 1917-18, when shortages of 


4E. 8S. Evenden, 
Democracy at War.’’ 


‘¢Teacher Education in a 
Washington: American 


Council on Education, 1942. Pp. 118. 

Commission on Teacher Education, ‘‘This War 
Washington: American Coun- 
Pp. 8. 


and the Teacher.’’ 
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teachers first appeared in rural areas and 
in such special fields as industrial arts, 
chemistry, home economies, and commercial 
education, but soon spread to all types of 
schools and all sections of the country. 
These shortages of 1917-18 were the result 
of: (1) entrance of men teachers into mili- 
tary service; (2) entrance of women teach- 
ers into nursing and similar services; (3) 
entrance of many teachers into industries 
and occupations at higher pay, with greater 
public approval; (4) reduced college enroll- 
ments, especially in teacher-education pro- 
grams; (5) low salaries; (6) entrance of 
many high-school pupils and graduates into 
military service, or into industry with much 
higher wages than they would have received 
as teachers; and (7) recruitment of infe- 
rior teachers, which deterred others from 
entering the profession. 

It is costly and regrettable that the les- 
sons of 1917-18 have not been learned and 
applied. The teacher shortage of 1942-43 
may amount to fifty thousand, with the 
greatest unsupplied demand in rural areas 
and in the high-school fields of science, 
mathematics, instrumental music, physical 
education, industrial arts, agriculture, 
home economics, commercial subjects, and 
other areas of vocational education. The 
supply of teachers is further threatened by 
a sharp drop in teacher-education enroll- 
ments and by the increasing demands of 
selective service, war industry, and other 
manpower requirements. Poorly qualified 
teachers who enter the field with emergency 
certificates probably will remain in the pro- 
fession after the war, creating difficult 
problems of certification, salaries, tenure, 
and retirement. 

That the quality of teaching must be 
maintained and even strengthened in war- 
time is recognized by the chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission in saying: 

Some teachers have the mistaken idea that teach- 


ing is not war work. The nation’s demands on the 
army of education should correct that misconcep- 
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tion. Unless the Army or the Navy or war indus- 
tries draft a teacher for work of higher priority 
rating, he should stay at his post. It is the patri- 
otic duty of teachers to continue teaching, despite 
the lure of service on other fronts and despite the 
lure of higher wages.5 


More widespread acceptance of this view 
depends on the co-operative efforts of stu- 
dents in training, teachers in the field, 
school officers, and the public. The results 
desired and the techniques available are: 
increased recognition of the value of edu- 
cation in both peace and war, increased 
state and federal aid for more adequate 
school support, salaries that permit a rea- 
sonable standard of living, guidance of able 
youth into preparation for teaching, reten- 
tion of competent experienced workers in 
the profession, retraining of some teachers 
to permit a shift in assignment, re-employ- 
ment of former teachers with good training, 
more equitable distribution of available 
teachers so as to serve rural areas, in- 
service growth of teachers both regular and 
temporary, and improved school-community 
relationships and services. 


Democratic LivING AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE® 


The enduring ideals of democracy re- 
quire special protection against the hazard 
of war, and opportunity to learn and live 


5 Paul V. MeNutt, Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, XXVI (Oc- 
tober, 1942), 7-9. 

6H. R. Anderson, Editor, ‘‘Teaching Critical 
Thinking in the Social Studies,’’ Thirteenth Year- 
book of the National Council for the Social Studies. 
Washington: The Council, NEA, 1942. Pp. xii 
+175. 

Lloyd A. Cook and Others, Review of Educational 
Research, XIII (February, 1943), 1-59. 

Edueational Policies Commission, ‘‘The Educa- 
tion of Free Men in American Democracy.’’ 
Washington: NEA, 1941. Pp. 115. 

Edueational Policies Commission, ‘‘ Learning the 
Ways of Democracy: A Case Book of Civie Edu- 
eation.’’ Washington: NEA, 1940. Pp. viii + 486. 

N. L. Engelhardt, Teachers College Record, 
XLIV (December, 1942), 181-86. 
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those ideals. In evaluating social, economic, 
and political trends, youth needs aid in 
order that, especially in time of war, un- 
critical patriotism may not prevent consid- 
eration of improvements in processes of 
group action and in American social insti- 
tutions. While civil liberties must be pre- 
served, freedom of speech, press, assem- 
blage, and teaching must not be misused 
to destroy democracy itself. As a social 
discipline, democracy is predicated upon 
appropriate relationships between leader- 
ship and followership in school and commu- 
nity and upon intelligent co-ordination of 
the necessary loyalties, knowledge, and ac- 
tivities. Therefore, in an adequate program 
of civie education for youth, the school and 
community have three responsibilities: (1) 
to develop a clear understanding of the 
nature and values of democratic society, 
(2) to provide examples and opportunities 
for participation in the democratic activi- 
ties of classroom, school, and community, 
and (3) to cultivate faith in and loyalty to 
the ideals and processes of democracy. 
This way of learning and living should pre- 
vent intellectual vandalism and jingoistic 
hatred directed against the culture, lan- 
guage, literature, music, art, children, race, 
eolor, and creed of enemy nations. Con- 
tempt may better be reserved for and 
turned against treacherous propaganda, 
degenerate ethics, evil men, and vile deeds. 

The challenges and opportunities for 
critical thinking and democratic action, 
through participation in school and com- 
munity life, have never been as great as 
today, although the first World War also 
was marked by a unification of spirit and 





W. E. Meyer and Clay Coss, ‘‘Education for 
Democratic Survival.’’ Washington: Civie Eduea- 
tion Service, 1942. Pp. 264. 

T. V. Smith and Others, ‘‘ Democracy vs. Dicta- 
torship.’’ Washington: NEA, 1942. Pp. 69. 

‘*The Social Studies Mobilize for Victory.’’ 
Washington: National Council for the Social 
Studies, NEA, November 28, 1942. Pp. 16. 
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co-ordination of community organizations 
directed toward common goals. Almost 
over night the present war has made the 
school a center of community living. Co- 
operative relationships with the home in- 
clude use of individual conferences, group 
meetings, press, and radio to discuss pupil 
adjustment, changes in the school program, 
physical fitness, and nutrition. Among the 
local wartime activities and community 
services of the school are: vocational in- 
struction, first-aid classes, draft-board 
quarters, civilian-defense meetings, air-raid 
shelters, the making of model airplanes, 
salvage and war-savings campaigns, com- 
munity-chest drives, and especially ration- 
ing. Such new services and relationships 
may well be made so vital that they become 
a firm basis of permanent appreciation and 
support on the part of the public. 

These activities and other neighborhood 
enterprises, such as forums, ‘‘block plan”’ 
of defense organization, car-sharing plans, 
and community gardens, represent a 
foundation for community organization 
that should help meet whatever adjust- 
ments and emergencies the war and the 
later period of reconstruction may bring. 
However, it is probable that, without ade- 
quate leadership and participation, this 
revival of urban neighborliness may prove 
only temporary and that over a longer 
period of time the drift of society toward 
disunity may continue in the form of 
strikes, sabotage, espionage, racial dis- 
crimination, religious prejudice, class 
cleavage, petty politics, exorbitant profits, 
and selfish hoarding. In effective commu- 
nity planning for the welfare of children 
and youth, the school may well take the 
initiative, but a functioning community 
council or similar co-ordinating body must 
share responsibility with other agencies 
whose concern is development of character, 
prevention of delinquency, health, recrea- 
tion, and vocational guidance and place- 
ment. 
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Civic AND Home MorA.eE 


The essential ingredients of national 
morale include health, economic security, 
psychological or mental security, confidence 
in one’s associates and leaders, and loyalty 
to the common purpose of the group. Im- 
portant criteria for appraising civilian war- 
time morale in a democracy are :’ 


1. Unity of purpose. 

2. Conviction as to the clarity and value of the 
war goals. 

3. Mutual resistance to external hazards and 
unity of action resulting from inner sources of 
cohesion. 

4. An adequate time perspective, including demo- 
cratic traditions of the past and democratic ob- 
jectives for realization in the peace of the future. 

5. Adjustment of the worker to a job of intrinsic 
interest, with the labor recognized as a needed ser- 
vice. 

6. Competent technical supervision of labor, as 
well as recognition of the importance of psycholog- 
ical satisfactions that come from co-operative hu- 
man relationships. 

7. A fair statement of labor’s viewpoint in the 
press. 

8. Relative equality of sacrifice on the part of all. 


To contribute effectively to morale, the 
schools should :* 


1. Strengthen their work in safety, health, and 
physical education. 

2. Reduce inequalities 
tunity. 

3. Train in skills and habits of arduous and sus- 
tained work. 

4. Develop citizens competent to determine eco- 
nomic issues. 

5. Promote feelings of self-confidence in the 
young. 

6. Help to develop plans for a future world of 
order and justice. 

7. Emphasize ethical standards. 

8. Extend recreational activities. 


of educational oppor- 


7 Goodwin Watson, Editor, ‘‘Civilian Morale,’’ 
Second Yearbook of the Society for the Psycholog- 
ical Study of Social Issues. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1942. Pp. xii+ 463. 

E. 8. Bogardus, Sociology and Social Research, 
XXVII (November—December, 1942), 136-40. 

8 Educational Policies Commission, ‘‘ Education 
and the Morale of a Free People.’’ Washington: 
NEA, November, 1941. Pp. 29. 
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9. Develop sentiments of comradeship among all 
social and economic groups. 

10. Strengthen feelings of responsibility for 
good government among all citizens. 

11. Stress the efficiency of many of our local, 
state, and federal government agencies. 

» 12. Give systematic and satisfying practice in 
democracy in school and classroom. 

13. Make a judicious use in the schools of rituals, 
pageantry, music, and other demonstrations of 
loyalty. 

14. Teach the truth about social and economic 
problems without avoiding important issues and 
without betraying cynicism or prejudice. 

15. Teach the values of democracy with honesty 
and enthusiasm. 

16. Extend educational services to out-of-school 
youth and adults. 

17. Abstain from high-pressure methods of ‘‘sell- 
ing’’ morale to the American people. 

The morale and mental hygiene of chil- 
dren are especially susceptible to the condi- 
tions of war. Fear, insecurity, and other 
forms of mental strain may be produced by 
the absence of father or brother for mili- 
tary duty or industrial service at a dis- 
tance, absence of the mother from the home 
to work in a factory, restriction of living 
conditions and play space in crowded war- 
plant areas, and constantly repeated em- 
phasis on war themes in radio, newspaper, 
and motion picture. A number of similar 
war-caused or war-accelerated problems of 
the family affect directly or indirectly the 
welfare and morale of children: hasty war 
marriages, divorce, mobility of the family, 
employment of women in industry, cost of 
living, housing shortage, danger of epidem- 
ies, malnutrition, rationing, venereal dis- 
ease, alcoholism, juvenile delinquency, and 
child labor. 

To protect the child from such emotional 
stresses, the teacher has a challenge and 
responsibility to: learn about the condi- 
tions of the individual community, study 
each child as an individual, help the child 
find clear and simple answers to his ques- 
tions, appraise war activities for children 
in terms of the fundamental effects on 
development, and conduct class discussions 
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in ways conducive to the mental health of 
both pupils and teacher.* Under wartime 
conditions the welfare of children not yet 
six years of age requires further expansion 
of kindergartens, nursery schools, and 
child-care centers. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS SHOULD TEACH 


There is not space for even an outline of 
essential wartime adjustments in the cur- 
riculum or of permanent changes in the 
instructional program to meet the problems 
of reconstruction. Fortunately, a pattern 
for revision is suggested in the final re- 
ports’? of the American Youth Commission 
and of the Eight-Year Study. Helpful de- 
tails of curriculum adjustment are outlined 
briefly in a recent ‘‘ Wartime Handbook for 
Education,’’!! which includes consideration 
of: elementary schools, educational services 
for young children, guidance, training for 
war industries, training for agriculture, 
preflight aviation training, acceleration, in- 
structional emphases in the several school 
subjects, and adult education. A similar 
but briefer manual’? of the Educational 
Policies Commission covers: the elementary 
school, conversion of the secondary school 
to a wartime program, occupational guid- 
ance and counseling, pre-induction train- 
ing, occupational training, mathematics 
and science, languages, health and physical 
education, home economies, the arts, char- 


9 Ralph H. Ojemann and Others, ‘‘ The Teacher’s 
Responsibility in Time of War.’’ Iowa City, Iowa: 
Iowa Child Welfare Station, University of Iowa, 
1942. Pp. 16. 

‘‘Children at War,’’ Journal of Educational 
Sociology, XVI (December, 1942), 193-248. 

10‘* Youth and the Future: General Report of 
the American Youth Commission.’’ Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1942. Pp. 296. 

Wilford M. Aikin, ‘‘ The Story of the Eight-Year 
Study: With Conclusions and Recommendations.’’ 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1942. Pp. xvi+157. 

11 ** Wartime Handbook for Education.’’ Wash- 
ington: NEA, January, 1943. Pp. 63. 

12 Educational Policies Commission, ‘‘ What the 
Schools Should Teach in Wartime.’’ Washington: 
NEA, January, 1943. Pp. 32. 
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acter education, preparation for college, 
work and work experience, and citizenship 


education. The Educational Policies Com- 
mission has in preparation a report con- 
cerned with the reorganization of secondary 
education, so as to serve youth effectively 
in the postwar world. This handbook will 
consist of a series of descriptions of hypo- 
thetical but representative American com- 
munities, characterizing in some detail the 
type of educational program appropriate 
for the particular community. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION, SCHOLARSHIP, 
AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Failure to maintain educational pro- 
grams during the war of 1917-18 produced 
demoralizing results that should serve to- 
day as a sharp lesson to curb similar ten- 
dencies toward neglect of general education 
and scholarship. The drastically curtailed 
educational facilities of the first World 
War failed to provide adults and youth 
with an adequate understanding of the war 
background, of the meaning of democracy, 
of life in a world community, and of other 
problems of a postwar world, with the re- 
sult that we did not play a leading role in 
planning a lasting peace and in the work of 
reconstruction. 

Today we must begin in time to develop 
curriculum materials that will promote 
international understanding, intellectual 
co-operation, and inter-American relation- 
ships, and prevent violent hate of entire 
peoples and jingoistic nationalism. Our 
national assets are desire for peace, high 
productive capacity, respect for the indi- 
vidual, co-operation, and knowledge, while 
our liabilities are hatred, fear, exhaustion, 
nationalism, and ignorance. The principles 
of democracy will undergo a severe test in 
the treatment of ethnic and minority 
groups, including those identified with our 
enemies, those associated with our allies, 
and the American Negro. There is the dif- 
ficult problem of discovering how to use the 
schools of the totalitarian states for the 
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ends of peace and democracy. A solution 
may come from the Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA, which is at work 
on a report that will outline the principles 
for international organization of education, 
so as to prevent the recurrence of such con- 
ditions as have led to the present world 
ecnflict. 

While a heavy load of special emergency 
work has produced considerable confusion 
in the schools of today, it is imperative to 
maintain educational continuity, especially 
in conserving our cultural heritage and 
traditions of scholarship. In the current 
emphasis on mathematics, science, and 
technical and vocational education, we must 
not forget the contributions of liberal edu- 
cation in general, even to the emergency 
activities of the war effort and particularly 
to the long-term program of reconstruction. 


Events... 
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Scientists and scholars find themselves in 
a position of grave responsibility to human- 
ity, since many of the wartime sufferings 
of mankind are the result of scientific dis- 
coveries originally intended as a blessing. 
Scientists and scholars must study increas- 
ingly the social relations of science and 
formulate a social policy for science, inven- 
tion, and technology that will guarantee use 
of such knowledge for the welfare of so- 
ciety. Although scientists as a class may 
not have special competence to deal with 
social problems of policy, peace, reconstruc- 
tion, and international relations, they may 
and do set an example of democratic living 
in: simple relationships with other scien- 
tists, free sharing of discoveries, universal- 
ity of conclusions, and pursuit of knowleége 
independent of controls of race, political 
philosophy, or religion. 





THE PLACE OF EDUCATION IN 
WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 
“FOUR-YEAR PLAN” 


WALTER LIPPMANN, in his syndicated column, 
“Today and Tomorrow,” March 23, character- 
ized Winston Churchill’s broadcast from London 
on March 21 as “the most comprehensive, the 
clearest, and the most salient address yet de- 
livered anywhere on postwar problems.” Of 
especial interest to the educational public, of 
course, is the place that Mr. Churchill gives in 
his four-year plan to prospective educational de- 
velopments. The following statements are par- 
ticularly significant : 


... The future of the world is left to highly edu- 
cated races who alone can handle the scientific ap- 
paratus necessary for pre-eminence in peace or sur- 
vival in war. ... In moving steadily and steadfastly 
from a class to a national foundation in the polities 
and economics of our society and civilization, we 
must not forget the glories of the past nor how 
many battles we have fought for the rights of the 
individual and for human freedom... . 

The treasures of the past, the toil of the cen- 
turies, the long built-up conceptions of decent gov- 
ernment and fair play and tolerance which come 


from the free working of the parliamentary and 
electoral institutions and the great colonial posses- 
sions for which we are trustees in every part of the 
globe: all these constitute parts of this inheritance 
and the nation must be fitted for its responsibili- 
ties and the high duty human beings are endowed 
with, infinitely varying qualities and dispositions 
of each, one different from the other. We cannot 
make them all the same. It would be a pretty dull 
world if we did. 

It is in our power, however, to secure equal op- 
portunities for all. Facilities for advanced educa- 
tion must be evened out and multiplied. No one 
who can take advantage of higher education should 
be denied this chance. You cannot conduct a mod- 
ern community except with an adequate supply of 
persons upon whose education, whether humani- 
tarian, technical, or scientific, much time and money 
have been spent. ... 

After schooltime ends we must not throw our 
youth uncared for and unsupervised onto the labor 
market, with its blind-alley occupations which start 
so fair and often end so foul. 

We must make plans for part-time release from 
industry so that our young people may have the 
chance to carry on their general education and also 
to obtain specialized education which will fit them 
better for their work. 
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It is interesting and perhaps instructive to 
note that Britain, in the darkest days of World 
War I, was planning educational developments 
almost identical with those that are now included 


in Mr. Churchill’s four-year plan. In 1917, a 
bill was introduced in Parliament which aimed 
to extend the period of compulsory schooling 
from the age of 14 to the age of 18, with pro- 
visions for part-time continuation of education 
after the age of fourteen. This bill was warmly 
supported both in appeals to the public and in 
Parliamentary debates. The present editor finds 
in an old serapbook a clipped advertisement 
from the Manchester City News, headed “The 
Great Decision—No. 2,” from which the follow- 
ing terse and telling paragraphs are quoted: 


We are deciding the future success of the British 
nation. 

As things stand, nine out of every ten children in 
this country receive no educational training after 
the age of fourteen. Their destiny is left to ac- 
cident. 

Ninety per cent of the future citizens of England 
become wage earners before their minds are enlight- 
ened and their characters formed. 

It is argued by some that the parents cannot 
afford to lose the wages earned by their children. 
It is our argument that the State cannot afford to 
lose the intelligence dormant in the children. 

In the days that are coming upon us no amount 
of bustle and energy will make up for an insuffi- 
ciency of trained intelligence. That State will be 
supreme, leading the world in the arts of govern- 
ment and industry, which has at the very least 90 
per cent of its youth training for efficient citizen- 
ship—training to be intelligent—not ten per cent. 


The battles of the future will be industrial 
battles. 

With 90 per cent of our future soldiers of in- 
dustry untrained, undisciplined, and unenlightened, 
England must lose those battles of intelligence. 
She cannot win them. 

Future Wellingtons and Nelsons are drifting each 
year into dead-end occupations. Shakespeare hangs 
on the back of a van and Stephenson is a lift boy. 

We are throwing away our only chances of fu- 
ture prosperity. Our strategy is the strategy of 
waste. 

Education, to ensure efficient citizenship, is abso- 
lutely necessary to the future maintenance of En- 
gland’s greatness... . 

For your own sake, your children’s sake, your 
country’s sake, do all you can to push through the 
Education Bill... . 
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This appeal was published in the English 
newspapers in the spring of 1918—just a 
quarter of a century ago. 


THE NSSE HOLDS NO MEETING BUT 
PUBLISHES ITS “YEARBOOK” 
AS USUAL 

THE annual meeting of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, usually held just 
preceding the AASA midwinter convention, was 
canceled this year in compliance with the advice 
of the Office of Defense Transportation. 

The two volumes of the Yearbook for 1943 
have been mailed to the members of the society 
as usual. Part I, “Vocational Education,” is a 
timely report of current programs of training 
in various vocational fields which are maintained 
by different types of schools. Part II, “The Li- 
brary in General Education,” explains the fune- 
tions and procedures of the library in modern 
education and describes the services of public 
libraries, frequently in co-operation with the 
local school systems, in meeting the library needs 
of both youth and adults in many American com- 
munities. 

For a number of years the Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington (Ill.), has been 
the agent of the society for the sale of the year- 
books. Inasmuch as the office of the society was 
moved to the University of Chicago after the 
death of Guy M. Whipple in 1941, arrangements 
have been made for the sale of the society’s year- 
books through the publications office of the De- 
partment of Education of this university. Un- 
der this arrangement the policies and procedures 
governing the distribution of the yearbooks can 
be managed by the Board of Directors. Mem- 
bers of the society are requested to assist in the 
promotion of Yearbook sales by informing 
friends and acquaintances of this change in the 
agency. Orders may be sent to the Department 
of Education or to Nelson B. Henry, secretary, 
NSSE, the University of Chicago. 


EDUCATION GROOMS THE CITY-BRED 
YOUTH FOR THE FARM 

In an article, “Making Farm Work an Edu- 
cational Experience for City Boys,” in the 
March issue of School Review, published by the 
University of Chicago Press, Seth Phelps, in- 
structor in the laboratory schools of the uni- 
versity, looking forward to a greater shortage 
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of farm labor in 1943 than in 1942, voiced the 
concern of educators “with the development of 
the boys as well as the harvesting of the farm 
crops.” “Perfunectory, rule-of-thumb  experi- 
ences,” he said, will not give the city youth “the 
insight into rural problems that will make him 
a better citizen for the rest of his life.” On 
the other hand, if the city boys are trained to 
have the right attitude of mind and to under- 
stand “the significance of their tasks,” and, fur- 
thermore, if they have a supervisor, “preferably 
a teacher with some previous farm experience, 
to act as a liaison officer between the boys and 
the farmers,” the movement to supplement farm 
labor with help furnished by urban youth will 
be of mutual and far-reaching advantage to both 
groups. Dr. Phelps, advocating “pre-farm” 
seminars that would include such subjects as 
dairying, animal husbandry, and the raising and 
harvesting of crops, said that University High- 
School students, when they went to he farms 
in the summer of 1942, proved the efficacy of 
pre-training and also the importance of the work 
of the supervisor in anticipating and removing 
difficulties. He thinks that, even after the war 
is over, this “plan of providing farm-work ex- 
perience for urban youth should be continued.” 

Apropos of Dr. Phelps’s recommendations, 
students at Ohio State University, at their own 
request, are preparing during the spring term 
for farm work during the summer. The course 
for which they enroll is called “Wartime Pro- 
duction of Essential Farm Commodities.” If 
successfully completed, it will earry 10 hours’ 
credit toward a degree and give the student “an 
all-round good working knowledge of the more 
common types of farm work.” Regular studies 
will be pursued in the mornings; the afternoons 
will be spent on the university farm, where ac- 
tivities in poultry raising, horticulture, agron- 
omy, and the like, will be the order of the day. 

In New York State, Governor Dewey, who 
has signed the Young Bill providing for the 
release of school children over 14 “for thirty 
days’ work a year on farms without detriment 
to State aid,’ recently announced in a radio 
address that the state government had “a plan, 
a program, and a working organization” to help 
solve the problem of food shortage. The State 
Education Department, therefore, “is directing 
a farm-labor program in high schools and state 
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schools of agriculture,” in order that boys and 


girls may be equipped to do farm work with 
intelligence and efficiency. 


THE MORALE POLL ON THE CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY CAMPUS 


WirtH more than a third of the Cornell Uni- 
versity students now “doing civilian work to aid 
the war effort,” it is interesting to compare the 
results of the 1942 morale poll with those of 
1943. The present poll involved 460 students 
selected on “a scientific sampling basis” and was 
conducted under the auspices of the departments 
of psychology and sociology, R. K. White and 
Svend Riemer interpreting results, with the aid 
of a student group headed by Richard Holman. 

In the 1942 poll, only 50 per cent thought 
that the war would end with “the complete de- 
feat of the Axis”; this year 80 per cent thought 
so. “Sentiment on the likelihood of a more just 
peace” rose from 59 per cent in 1942 to 73 per 
cent in 1943. Ten per cent more of the stu- 
dents, one half of the group, voted affirmatively 
on “the need for world police”; fewer advocated 
the “union of the democracies,” “compulsory 
international education,” free trade, and the eco- 
nomic weakening of the Axis powers. The most 
spectacular change was in the personal senti- 
ment toward the war, 96 per cent as against 
9 per cent in 1942 voting that the United States 
“should stay in the war.” Judging the fighting 
qualities of the various belligerents as “good” or 
“excellent,” 95 per cent versus 79 per cent in 
1942 rated the Russians excellent. The British 
rose in the admiration of the students from 38 
per cent to 62 per cent. The Germans were not 
included last year, but 84 per cent this year 
rated their fighting record as “good” or “excel- 
lent.” “Too much bungling by men at the top 
who direct American military and naval policy” 
received an affirmative vote from 65 per cent of 
1942 students; in 1943, this criticism dropped to 
42 per cent. Asked if the war was worth “every 
personal sacrifice, no matter how great,” 72 per 
eent as against 51 per cent last year answered 
yes. 

Three questions, not asked in 1942, “Must we 
hate in order to win?” “Is there adequate co- 
operation among the United Nations?” and “Do 
present emergency measures threaten our de- 
mocracy?”’ were answered in the affirmative by 
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39 per cent, 45 per cent, and 28 per cent, re- 
spectively. The poll showed that 69 per cent 
thought that Cornell students, though “genuinely 
concerned with the war,” prefer “to wait until 
ealled upon to make their personal contribu- 
tion.” Most of them believe that the war will 
continue for two and a half years. 


INTER-AMERICAN EDUCATION IN 
NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 

THE development of the Good Neighbor Policy 
toward Latin America, as announced by Robert 
H. Morrison, director of teacher education, New 
Jersey State Department of Public Instruction, 
is definitely included in the curricula of the New 
Jersey State teachers colleges. 
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Among the projects in inter-American edu- 
cation are: a course in Latin-American history, 
required of all students preparing “for certifica- 
tion to teach in the elementary grades of the 
publie schools”; special assembly programs in 
state colleges, “planned to promote better under- 
standing of the Latin-American countries”; li- 
brary exhibits on Latin America in all state col- 
leges; addition of Latin-American fiction and 
non-fiction books to the libraries of each state 
college; annual conferences on inter-American 
education for teachers of northern New Jersey, 
conducted by the Jersey City State Teachers 
College; Latin American clubs; and the teach- 
ing of units on Latin America in some colleges 
by student teachers as part of their practice 
teaching. 


Notes ad News... 





THE Society for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, Ine., will hold its annual meeting, April 
24, at twelve o’clock noon, in the editorial offices 
of ScHoot AND Society, Room 114 T. C., 525 
West 120th Street, New York City. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

JosePpH C. Grew, former United States Am- 
bassador to Japan, has been appointed honorary 
chancellor, Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), 
for the academic year, 1943-44. Mr. Grew will 
deliver the commencement address, April 26, and 
at that time the college will confer an honorary 
degree upon him. 


Grorce J. Davis has been appointed presi- 
dent, Paul Quinn College, Waco, Tex. 


Lota B. McCuLLouGH was recently appointed 
dean of women, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Towa. 

Water H. Moors, formerly of the staff of 
Granbury Institute (Minas, Brazil), has been 
appointed dean, School of Theology, Methodist 
Theological School, Sao Paulo, Brazil. The 
school, a union of two old schools of theology of 
the Methodist Church in Brazil, was organized 
in 1938. Dr. Moore assumed the deanship last 
September. 


Henry M. ScuHtiey, assistant to Nicholas 


Murray Butler, president, Columbia University, 
has been appointed to the newly created post of 
comptroller of the university. 


RicHarD M. Eakin succeeds the late J. Frank 
Daniel as chairman of the department of zool- 
ogy, University of California, Berkeley. 


Frank C. Bean, former superintendent of 
schools, Bagwell (Tex.), has been appointed 
head of the department of education, Paris 
(Tex.) Junior College. 


JANET K. PuLertz has been appointed super- 
visor of the kindergarten, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Anita D. Laton, former research associate, 
Bureau of Educational Research in Science, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has been 
appointed to the staff of the department of 
health education, San Jose (Calif.) State 
College. 


Dove.as E. WapE, instructor in field zoology, 
University of Missouri, has been appointed col- 
lege naturalist, Dartmouth College, effective May 
1. The position was first established at the col- 
lege in 1938. 


D. B. Morgan, principal, Checotah (Okla.) 
High School, has been appointed instructor in 
air-cadet training, Connor State Agricultural 
College, Warner, Okla. 
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GrorcE R. Brown, of the Brown Shipyards, 
has been elected a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 


Worth McCuovre, superintendent of schools, 
Seattle, assumed the presidency of the American 
Association of School Administrators on March 
15, succeeding Homer W. Anderson, former 
superintendent of schools, St. Louis, who auto- 
matically became first vice-president. W. 
Howard Pillsbury, superintendent of schools, 
Schenectady (N. Y.), was elected by the Execu- 
tive Committee to fill a vacancy in its ranks. 


Isat1AH BowMaAN, president, the Johns Hop- 
kins University, has been elected president of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science to succeed Arthur H. Compton, 
chairman of the department of physics, the 
University of Chicago. 

Hartow SHAPLEY, director, Harvard College 
Observatory, has been elected president of the 
Society of Sigma Xi, the national honorary 
society for the promotion of research in science. 
C. Frederick Hansen, director of research and 
planning, the W. T. Grant Company, has been 
elected to the Alumni Committee for a period of 
five years, and Carleton C. Murdock, professor 
of physics, Cornell University, to the Executive 
Committee for a similar term. 


G. D. Humpurey, president, Mississippi State 
College, has been elected president of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 


H. M. Weatuerssy, head of the department 
of history, Louisiana College, was elected presi- 
dent of the Louisiana College Conference at the 
sixth annual meeting, March 13. The Reverend 
Allain St. Paul, 8.J., assistant professor of 
history and political science, Loyola University 
(New Orleans), was elected vice-president, and 
Sarah L. C. Clapp, associate professor of En- 
glish, Louisiana State Normal College (Natchi- 
toches), was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


JoHN Day LarKIN, professor of economies, 
Illinois Institute of Technology (Chicago), has 
been named a member of a board of twelve men 
appointed by the National Labor Relations 
Board to rule over “all labor disputes and wage 
adjustments in the following states: Illinois, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North Da- 
kota, and South Dakota.” 
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JoHN G. Darvey, director of the testing 
bureau, University of Minnesota, has been 
named regional director of the national organi- 
zation that will administer tests to high-school 
students for the Navy’s V-12 program. A 
description of the tests appears elsewhere in 
this number of the journal. 


Tuomas K. Fisner, for twenty-three years a 
member of the staff of St. Paul’s School (Con- 
cord, N. H.), who organized the Army Air 
Forces Radio Instructors School (St. Louis) 
and has been the officer in charge, was promoted, 
February 24, from the rank of major to that of 
lieutenant colonel, Air Corps. 


HerMAN G. Barry, professor of sanitary en- 
gineering, School of Public Health, University 
of North Carolina, has been given leave of 
absence to serve as assistant sanitary engineer 
of the Brazilian government. His task will be 
the supervision of construction of hospitals, 
water-supply lines, sewage-disposal plants, and 
other facilities connected with sanitation in the 
Amazon River Valley, where a large rubber 
development is under way. 


Vivian Epmiston, formerly with the Bureau 
of Educational Research in Science, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed field secretary for the Committee on 
Teacher Education for the State of New York. 


LieF FINsetH, state representative of Polk 
County (Ore.), has succeeded C. A. Brand as a 
member of the Oregon State Board of Higher 
Education. 


Leonarp M. Mriuuer, former director of 
guidance, Rockland County (N. Y.), has been 
appointed supervisor of occupational informa- 
tion and guidance, Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


EarLteE §. TEEGARDEN, superintendent of 
schools, Caldwell County (Mo.), has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of publie schools, Missouri 
State Department of Education. C. A. Lemery 
sueceeds Mr. Teegarden. 


JouN QO. Ropers, superintendent of schools, 
Thrall (Tex.), has been elected to the superin- 
tendency of Williamson County, Tex. 


EsteLLte M. RunKeEv has succeeded Jennie L. 
Adkins as superintendent of schools, Lake 








County, 8. D. Mrs. Adkins resigned because of 
ill health. 

HazeL DuckwortH has succeeded Bailey G. 
Carlton as superintendent of schools, Love 
County, Okla. 

C. A. Repp, former superintendent of schools, 
Otterville (Mo.), has been elected to the super- 
intendency of Cooper County, Mo. 


LaponNA WALLIS has succeeded S. Williams 
as deputy superintendent of schools, Kiowa 
County, Okla. Mr. Williams has returned to 
his former post as principal, Mountain View 
(Okla.) High School. 


D. Luoyp NEuson, formerly assistant director 
of operations for the city schools of Los Angeles, 
recently was appointed to the newly created post 
of assistant superintendent of schools, Los 
Angeles County. 

J. D. Kine succeeds C. C. Isbell as superin- 
tendent of schools, Ennis, Tex. Mr. Isbell 
resigned to accept a post with the Department of 
Justice in Washington, D. C. 

Russett E. Bringes will succeed D. W. 
Bridges as superintendent of schools, Fort 
Thomas (Ky.), when the latter retires, June 30. 


LesTER BERRYMAN, principal, Friendship 
High School, Altus (Okla.), has been elected 
superintendent of the city’s schools, succeeding 
Lloyd English, resigned. 

O. N. Darpy, superintendent of schools, New- 
ton (Miss.), has succeeded the late C. E. 
Saunders in the superintendency at Aberdeen, 
Miss. E. L. Morgan, principal, Newton High 
School, sueceeds Mr. Darby. 

W. O. MENDENHALL, president, Whittier 
(Calif.) College, has announced his intention of 
retiring at the close of the present academic year. 


C. A. Buckner, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, has retired. 
Pau B. Mzgans, professor of religion, Univer- 


sity of Oregon, has resigned to accept a com- 
mission as lieutenant (s.g.) at Annapolis. 


Recent Deaths 

CAMILLO VON KLENZE, professor emeritus of 
Romance languages, City College (New York), 
died, March 17, at the age of seventy-eight years. 
Dr. von Klenze, who was born in Switzerland, 
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came to the United States in 1879. He served 
as instructor in Romance languages (1890-91), 
and instructor in German (1891-93), Cornell 
University; instructor (1893-96), assistant pro- 
fessor (1896-1902), and associate professor 
(1902-06), the University of Chicago; profes- 
sor and head of the department of Germanic 
languages (1906-16), Brown University; and 
professor and head. of the department of Ro- 
mance languages, City College, from 1916 until 
his retirement, 1927. 


FRANK CLAyToN Batu, president of Ball 
Brothers Company, Muncie (Ind.), died, March 
19, at the age of eighty-five years. He was one 
of five brothers who in 1913 purchased the 
Muncie Normal School. A gift of land and 
buildings enabled the private institution to be- 
come the Indiana State Normal School in 1918. 
In 1929, by a legislative act the name was 
changed to Ball State Teachers College. 


THE REVEREND Herpert A. Youtz, professor 
emeritus of philosophy and Christian ethies, 
Oberlin (Ohio) College, died, March 20. Dr. 
Youtz, who was seventy-five years old at the 
time of his death, had taught in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, MeGill University, Au- 
burn Theological Seminary (New York City), 
and Oberlin Graduate School of Theology. 


Henry Rosert ZIMMER, an authority on the 
art and religious philosophy of India and lec- 
turer at Columbia University, died, March 20, 
at the age of fifty-two years. Dr. Zimmer, who 
had adapted Jung’s theories to his own analysis 
of Hindu symbolism, had held an associate pro- 
fessorship of philosophy at Heidelberg Univer- 
sity (Germany), from 1922 until 1939, when he 
fled to England. He lectured on Indian philoso- 
phy at Balliol College, Oxford University, for a 
year, and came to Columbia University in 1940. 


Tuomas E. Boyce, former professor of mathe- 
matics, surveying, astronomy, and botany, Mid- 
dlebury (Vt.) College, and oldest alumnus of 
the college, died, March 21, at the age of ninety- 
two years. He served in the professorship from 
1890 to 1896. 

Harry Louis Demper, visiting professor of 
physies, Rutgers University, succumbed to a 
heart attack, March 22, at the age of sixty-one 
years. Dr. Dember, who had been associate pro- 
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fessor of physics (1914-23) and professor 
(1923-33), Polytechnicum, Dresden (Germany), 
joined the staff of Rutgers University in 1942. 


Moses Jacos, dean, College of Agriculture, 
the University of Tennessee, succumbed to a 
heart attack, March 22, at the age of sixty-three 
years. Dr. Jacob had served the university since 


1901. 


Other Items of Interest 


News Flashes from Czechoslovakia under Nazi 
Domination contains several notes of educational 
interest. The governments of occupied countries 
in London expect to conclude with Britain bilat- 
eral agreements “for intellectual exchanges after 
the war.” Discussions have been carried on by 
the ministers of education meeting periodically 
with Richard Austen Butler, president, English 
Board of Education, as chairman. The Belgian- 
Czechoslovak treaty, made before the war, will 
serve somewhat as a model, with such changes as 
may be necessary in each case. The idea of a 
United Nations University in London is grow- 
ing. A special committee, headed by Ifor Evans, 
principal of University College of Wales, has 
been appointed to promote the project. The es- 
tablishment of such a university has as its pur- 
pose the training of students “against an inter- 
national rather than a purely national back- 
ground.” In Slovakia, during 1942, the Ger- 
mans established “one commercial academy, one 
school of mining, ten apprentice schools, sixteen 
junior high schools, and thirty-four publie 
schools.” 


ACCORDING to the March 3 issue of The New 
York Times, the Brazilian Minister to Honduras 
has announced that Honduran students may 
avail themselves of scholarships in the medical 
school in Rio de Janeiro and that 120 such 
scholarships are being offered in this and other 
Latin-American countries. 
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The Christian Science Monitor, March 6, de- 
seribes two new military institutions “not far 
from the Arctic Circle’—the College of the 
Aleutians and Kodiak University. Captain M. 
L. Witherspoon, naval recreation and morale 
officer of the Alaska Sector, said that any high- 
school or college subject elected by as many as 
three students would be scheduled. The program 
heralds the correspondence-school system now 
being developed by the Army and Navy “in con- 
junction with universities and colleges.” The 
courses, available to anyone in the armed forces, 
will lead toward degrees in any institution the 
enrollees may choose. Kodiak University, which 
has been operating for several weeks, has 70 stu- 
dents in celestial navigation and 50 in Russian. 
The college is just opening with Lieutenant Wil- 
liam H. Price as its head and Lieutenant C. F. 
Andrews as dean. All instructors in both in- 
stitutions are degree men. 


SPONSORED by the U. S. Office of Edueation’s 
Engineering, Science, and Management War 
Training program, nineteen universities are giv- 
ing free correspondence courses to teachers of 
“subjects unrelated to the war” to retrain them 
for instructorships in physics and mathematics. 
A release from the University of Chicago states 
that the university has enrolled 58 such teachers, 
19 of whom are women and one third of whom 
are from the high schools of Puerto Rico. 


A REQUEST addressed to the Information Ex- 
change, U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C., will bring 
to teachers or adult study groups two packets 
of study materials on the Latin-American coun- 
tries out of a series of 14 loan packets, with no 
expense whatever to the borrower. “Franked 
labels requiring no postage are furnished for 
their return.” Pamphlets, units of study, maga- 
zines, stories, plays, and song books make up the 
collection. 


Comment and Criticism... 





POSTWAR REPRISALS: EDUCATIONAL 
BLITZ ON COLOGNE! 
“In Re: Two-Way Passage,” a bulletin issued 


1 Footnote to the article by I. L. Kandel and 


Walter M. Kotschnig on ‘‘The Messianic Com- 
plex,’’ ScHooL anv Society, February 6, 1943, pp. 
156 ff. 


by Louis Adamie, contains in its January, 1943, 
issue the following account of a “lively Seminar 
on Postwar Educational Reconstruction” con- 
ducted by Dr. Reinhold Schairer at the New 
York University School of Education. His stu- 
dents wrote essays on this assignment: 
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COLOGNE IN RUINS, March 15, 1944. You 
have been now for one week with the Occupation 
Army in the newly occupied Cologne and you have 
investigated the situation of youth and education. 
Write your report and make proposals as to what 
to do for the child, the youth, the adolescent, and 
for education in general. 


This is a new wrinkle on conducting surveys 
which does not seem to have occurred to our own 
American experts since surveys have been con- 
ducted in the past twenty-five years. To think 
of the amount of time, money, and grey matter 
that has been wasted, when one week would have 
sufficed to “make proposals as to what to do for 
the child, the youth, the adolescent, and for edu- 
eation in general”! Clearly something new has 
been added—possibly the Occupation Army and 
the RUINS! 

The Nazis probably deserve no better treat- 
ment. It is not beyond the bounds of possibil- 
ity, however, that even vanquished Nazis may 
respond to such an educational blitz with the 
sticks and stones and other handy debris which 
the numerous blitzes from the air have made so 
readily available to them. 

I. L. KANDEL 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE HIGH SCHOOLS AND THE WAR 


THE high schools are being called upon for 
large amounts of community-service work in 
connection with the war. This is altogether 
proper. It has two values that support and 
enforce each other. First, it gives the young 
people a chance to do some volunteer work to 
help the country in the crisis, a thing which most 
of them want and which all of them ought to 
be taught to want. Within reasonable limits, the 
harder this work may be, the more vitally impor- 
tant it may be, and the more significant it may 
appear to the high-school students, the better it 
will be. Both the Germans and Italians, es- 
pecially the Germans, have shown us the im- 
portance of capturing the imagination and the 
loyalty of young people by giving them oppor- 
tunities to perform services that they think are 
greatly important. We should overlook no op- 
portunities within reason to give high-school 
boys a chance to practice sacrifice and service 
for their country in time of war. 

Furthermore, this work will furnish the high- 
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school social-studies classes with vital civie and 
social experiences to back up the more or less 
traditional materials that are used in the regular 
classes. Incidentally, the teachers of the social 
studies in the high school, if they have the kind 
of training that such teachers ought to have, 
should be assuming leadership in the whole 
community program of civilian morale; first, to 
see to it that the civilian-morale program is con- 
tinued on sound and effective bases; second, to 
give themselves the vital experiences in their 
special fields that this kind of leadership in the 
community will give them; and third, to enhance 
the prestige of their work and that of the schools 
as a whole. After the war is over, if we are to 
do our part in building a better, saner, safer 
world, we will need to have better and more real- 
istic teaching of the social studies in the schools. 
They will then need all the prestige and all the 
status that they can get. The war offers us an 
extraordinary opportunity to put our trained 
teachers and our restless students to work for 
the promotion of the war effort and for the 
total long-range welfare of a war-racked society. 

As a matter of course, it is part of our job to 
prepare the student for the immediate tasks that 
many of them may face if the war continues 
very long. Under the harsh compulsion of war, 
we are hard at work on this part of the job. 
The problem soon will be, not to get this done, 
but to keep it from stealing the whole show. 

We should always bear in mind that our stu- 
dents have before them some fifty years of 
peaceful citizenship after the war. This means 
that we should prepare them for peace, even 
more than for war. The whole atmosphere of 
the world outside the school will be indoctri- 
nating them with warlike beliefs and attitudes. 
Only the school and the church, we may assume, 
will be trying to maintain the ideals that are 
necessary for a people who expect to maintain a 
peaceful democracy. Hence, the most important 
job of all that the secondary school will have 
to do during the crisis is to make its students 
into people of good will, people who are. pre- 
pared to live full, rich personal lives, emotionally 
and intellectually, people who are interested in 
making a better, safer, more secure world for 
themselves and for others, people who are in- 
terested not only in duty but also in beauty. 

The big job of the high school still is the job 
of transmitting the whole fabric of our culture 
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to the generation that is approaching adulthood. 
Our great responsibility is no less than to guard 
the Ark of the Covenant of civilization. In this 
task, mere vocational education, for example, 
after all plays a very minor part. The really 
critical problems that modern society faces 
everywhere are problems of social organization, 
and not problems of production. They are 
problems in citizenship, rather than problems in 
vocational efficiency. In the last analysis they 
go back to basic ideals of value and purpose in 
life. They relate at last to the question of what 
ends man shall live for. 

Hate and fear and intolerance have been let 
loose again by the impact of the war. The 
smouldering embers that once flamed up in the 
Ku Klux Klan and in other kinds of idealized 
violence and hate are beginning to glow again 
as they are fanned by the winds of war. If the 
school and the church do not successfully pre- 
serve the sanity, the decency, and the fairness 
that are generally characteristic of the common 
people of the country, then there will not be 
much point in winning the war at all. The 
preservation of the highly imperfect civilization 
which we have had hitherto is in itself a stu- 
pendous task on which the school must work 
energetically and directly and constantly if it 
would discharge the high function of education 
in this time of crisis. 

Roscoe PuLLIAM 

PRESIDENT, 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 
CARBONDALE 


THE EXPANDING CONCEPT OF BUNK 


Over the country there now sweeps a vigorous 
press campaign in behalf of increased study of 
American history. College and secondary-school 
officials have taken up the ery. Professors and 
teachers of history were at last enabled to brush 
off violently the cobwebs that have enveloped 
their subject for about two decades and, with 
one outstanding exception, have climbed on the 
curricular carrousel. “American history for 


all!” might well vie for the honor of being con- 
sidered one of the most popular educational 
catch-phrases of the year. 

No mystery enshrouds this upsurge of interest 
in history. Any history teacher can cite a host 
of causes, most of them derived from the war 
situation, to account for the phenomenal revival 
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of a subject which had almost become as dead as 
Latin is popularly reputed to be. What he can- 
not explain, or rather will not wish to, is just 
why his field dropped into the doldrums. Tact- 
ful or tactless, he will endeavor to attract his 
interlocutor to a less painful topie. 

Such reticence becomes comprehensible only 
when consideration is given to a statement 
which was issued quite some time ago and which 
left an almost ineradicable impression on the 
historian’s mental hygiene. As everyone knows, 
money has linguistic potency. It gives its pos- 
sessor an indisputable claim to articulateness 
and authority over all aspects of human civiliza- 
tion. The high priest of: finance therefore be- 
comes, among other things, a pontiff over peda- 
gogy and related areas.1 Every word of his is 
published and pondered with greater seriousness 
than is justified. Such has been the case with 
the celebrated statement of that Croesus of the 
motor car, Henry Ford. Coming down from his 
tower of rubber, Ford felt that he had to com- 
ment upon some of the trends of the day and, 
in so doing, to give the world the benefit of his 
hard-won experience. “History is the bunk!” 
quoth he. What a second front is to the Nazis, 
what a mid-term election is to a Democratic 
candidate, what a baseball crowd is to an um- 
pire, so was this maxim to the dispositions of 
the history teachers all over the nation. This 
was the cause of their surly reticence. 

For many years historians have tried to lib- 
erate themselves from this stigma. They filled 
the professional literature with their special 
pleadings; they induced the American Histor- 
ical Association to organize a Commission on 
the Social Studies for the protection of their 
interests, as well as those of their immediate 
confreres in the curriculum; they appealed to 
the gentler nature of their colleagues in the 
other disciplines—but their attempts and exhor- 
tations afforded them little practical satisfac- 
tion. They had to remain alone in their misery. 
At length, however, they decided to tread a new 
track: to ignore Ford’s slur and to behave as 
of the status quo ante. Their leading authors 
of methodological texts, Henry Johnson for in- 
stance, did not deem it wise to inform fledgling 
teachers of history that their profession was be- 
hind the eight-ball. Gradually, as the curve of 


1 Ask any college president who knows one and 
depends on him for endowments. 
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oblivescence rose, so did the historical heads, but 
not with any significant degree of self-assurance 
and self-respect until the current renaissance. 

Even if the teaching of history had not been 
hypodermically treated by newspaper benevo- 
lence, some new face-saving development would 
have been bound to take place, if only in ac- 
cordance with the law of averages and the law 
of disuse. Misery, says an ancient proverb, is 
mitigated by the presence of others in similar 
straits. Translated into academic linguistics: 
should an epithet, like the one hurled at history, 
be extended to one more subject of study, then 
the opprobium would be shared and thus soft- 
ened. This is exactly what has happened, as if 
in answer, albeit long-delayed, to a pious prayer. 

On October 18, 1942, under the head, “House 
Lowers Draft Age, 345-16,” The New York 
Times quoted a remark made by Representative 
Cooley of North Carolina in the course of a 
debate on the Gossett amendment to raise the 
minimum draft age to nineteen. Supporting 
this amendment, the Honorable Mr. Cooley 
attacked the Administration for its desire to 
draft “ ‘boys still tied to their mothers’ apron 
strings,’ ” whereas the Congress and other gov- 
ernment departments are “ ‘filled with able- 
bodied men.’” A flier in the first World War, 
he was particularly peeved at the War Depart- 
ment for rejecting him when he volunteered 
after Pearl Harbor. Continued Mr. Cooley: 
“<T’d be willing to have all the educational in- 
stitutions of the country that are teaching phi- 
losophy, Latin, sociology, and such bunk [pres- 
ent writer’s italics] turned over to training stu- 
dents for war, but there’s no such proposal up 
here.’”” The Times reporter testifies that “Mr. 
Cooley’s statements were applauded.” The con- 
stituents of Mr. Cooley evidently shared this 
approving judgment of some of his Congres- 
sional colleagues, since they voted him another 
term on Election Day. 

What a field day at the expense of the col- 
legiate curriculum! Indeed, polities make 
strange bunk-mates. 

The sparing of Greek and history gives rise 
to speculations of all sorts. Does Mr. Cooley 
imply a denunciation of them by an inferential 
a fortiori? A searcely possible assumption, 
since this thought process is one of logic, hence 
tabooed under the category of philosophy, and 
is expressed in the Latin, likewise tabooed by 
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the contentious Congressman. Possibly Mr. 
Cooley handles history with kid mittens, in view 
of its previous rough treatment at the hands 
of Henry Ford. And as for Greek, he may 
have hesitated,? for fear of diplomatic reverber- 
ations in the council chambers of the United 
Nations, to give adverse mention to the ancient 
tongue which is the basis of the speech of an 
allied nation. Whatever may have been the 
actual case, there is no point in analyzing fur- 
ther the reasons lying at the bottom of Mr. 
Cooley’s lightning attack on the three subjects 
mentioned. 

It is fruitless for the affected academicians 
to hint darkly at the Honorable Representa- 
tive’s intellectual origins; Mr. Cooley has re- 
ceived the cultural benefits derived from atten- 
dance at such respectable institutions of higher 
wisdom as the University of North Carolina and 
Yale University. Nor will the scholarly snooper 
find in the biographical data any source of en- 
ecouragement for a face-saving counter-attack. 
According to both the “Who’s Who in America” 
and the “Congressional Directory,” Harold Dun- 
bar Cooley was born July 26, 1897, at Nashville, 
N. C. He is a lawyer by profession and has 
been since 1934 the Democratic representative 
for the Fourth District of North Carolina. Dur- 
ing the last war, he served in the Naval Aviation 
Flying Corps. Nothing apparently up this tree. 

Not being a financier, Mr. Cooley cannot claim 
for his comment on courses the ex-cathedra 
finality of a Ford, yet his banishing of Latin, 
philosophy, and sociology into the realm of bunk 
is almost certain to earry weight in collegiate 
circles. Perhaps it has been predestined that 
the three unfortunate fields shall pass through 
the same period of agony as did history. 

Like Sir James Jeans’s universe, the concept 
of bunk is expanding. Yesterday it was applied 
to history, today to Latin, philosophy, and soci- 
ology, tomorrow—who knows what tomorrow 
will bring to the fertile minds of financiers, Con- 
gressmen, and other influential citizens? Let 
the subject specialist, therefore, not rejoice in, 


2 Not everyone is as thoughtful or as diplomatic 
as the crusading congressman. Last May, a Boston 
newspaper columnist headed his daily contribution, 
‘To Blazes with Greek and Latin.’’ In the interior 
of that scorching column occurs a quotation, 
‘To ... with Greek and Latin until we can get 
the war won.’’ The censoring of the theological 


place-name was most likely done by the editor of 
the secondary source in which this expressive gem 
was found. 
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or even remain indifferent to, the plight of his 
comrades. Let him join them in the defense of 
their disciplines against ipse dixit indictments 
from whatever source and at the same time 
demonstrate to the public the true value of 
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learning. Let him not inquire for whom the bell 
tolls: it tolls for him. 
Wituiam W. BrickMAN 
Epitor, Education Abstracts, 
New York City 


Correspondence... 





A COMMENT ON “THE MESSIANIC 
COMPLEX” 

THE contribution of Dr. Kandel to the cause 
of international education is well known, and 
the main thesis of his paper, entitled “The 
Messianie Complex,” ScHoon aNnpD Socrety, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1943, written in collaboration with 
Walter M. Kotschnig, is acceptable and timely. 
However, it is unfortunate that the take-off was 
what the writers saw in “recent newspaper head- 
lines.” Some enthusiastic ethnocentrists may 
wish to impose American educational theories 
and practices on the rest of the world—though 
their choice of the brand to export might be a 
difficult one to make! But if one reads behind 
the headlines, he realizes that services rather 
than goods are proffered. And if one studies 
the curricula being prepared for training for 
professional work in occupied areas, he will 
realize that a knowledge and appreciation of the 
local culture is one of the main objectives, in 
order that the services may be of the greatest 
possible value. 

One other caution can well be mentioned, that 
it may not be forgotten when the occasion for 
its use arrives. The suggestion that groups of 
young people visit this country at the close of 
the war to gather ideas that they may wish to 
adapt to the culture of their homelands is a good 
one—except for Axis countries. For the latter 
let us be sure that the delegates are not mission- 
aries in disguise. The Nazi virus will not be 
exterminated by the cessation of hostilities. 

Wa. Cuiark Trow 

ScHOOL OF EpucaATION, 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


MUCH ADO ABOUT LANGUAGE 
NOTHINGS 
THE controversy regarding English-Latin re- 
lations is often rendered absurd by a grave 
misconception, held jointly by educational sta- 
tisticians and theorists to whose personal lives 
Latin has brought little or nothing as far as they 





ean observe and by individuals whom we may 
call “functionarians” in the ranks of professors 
of English, who do not seek to inculeate real 
distinction in writing and speaking, but are 
satisfied with mere correctness and facility in 
the use of a restricted vocabulary. 

This misconception lies in the idea that all 
advocates of Latin for English plead for the 
former on the sole ground that vast numbers of 
English words are of Latin origin and that 
therefore even the limited possessor of Latin 
has only to recall the prefix significances and 
other basie root elements from Latin in our 
words to assure for himself a boundless superi- 
ority over his less fortunate brethren unblessed 
by Latin. 

It was with great amazement that I read the 
article based directly on this totally erroneous 
idea by Edward O. Sisson (“Foreign Language 
Teaching as an Educational Problem’) in 
ScHooL AND Society, November 1, 1941, to 
which I have already paid my respects (“Upon 
What Meat Doth English Feed?”) in the same 
journal, April 18, 1942. 

And now comes another offspring of the 
same premise-fallacy in ScHoot anp Society, 
December 19, 1942, from the pen of Melvin W. 
Barnes, a paper entitled “Root Words and Cur- 
rent Meanings.” Here are statistics laboriously 
applied to prove something that the best friends 
of Latin have always known, namely, that it 
does the student no great immediate good to be 
told, for example, that “interdict” is composed 
of Latin elements meaning “between” and “to 
speak,” that “invidious” goes back to “in,” 
against, and “videre,”’ to see, that “subsidy” is 
a “sitting under,” and so on, and so on. 

I take the liberty of asking the reader to refer 
to my paper above cited for my arguments 
against the line of attack implicit in the Barnes 
and Sisson articles. Or perhaps it will be un- 
necessary for him to do so if he will give careful 
attention to the following letters : 
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From H. N. Hillebrand, head of the Depart- 
ment of English, University of Illinois: 


Speaking for the department of English of the 
University of Illinois, I should not be willing to 
say that the study of Latin is indispensable for 
distinction in English. Indispensable is a very 
strong term. I should, however, be more than 
willing to say that the study of Latin as well as of 
Greek, French, German, and Italian, is of the 
greatest possible support to the study of English. 
I should certainly place Latin or Greek at the head 
of the list. The more foreign languages and 
foreign literatures the English student knows, the 
better he is able to comprehend the significance 
of English literature. It is also true that the 
greater knowledge he has of Latin as a written 
language, the better he will be able to write En- 
glish. I feel perfectly certain that if our high- 
school students were given four years of Latin, 
they would be far better prepared for English 
composition than they are now. 


From Gordon Hall Gerould, chairman of the 
Department of English, Princeton University: 


Any observant teacher of English knows that the 
mastery of a foreign language helps a boy or 
girl to the mastery of his own. Until a person 
becomes vividly conscious that language is an 
instrument for the communication of ideas, and 
that the success of the communication depends 
upon the precise use of it, he will neither speak 
nor write effectively. He will be unable to say 
what he means, Of all foreign languages, Latin 
and Greek most effectively awaken a student, 
young or old, to the possibilities of speech. On 
this practical ground, quite apart from other con- 
siderations, they are indispensable to a sound 
education. If we are to be a civilized people, we 
must take every measure possible to clarify our 
thinking, which cannot be done unless we can 
assemble our thoughts in the right words, 


From Ronald Crane, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of English, University of Chicago: 


I haven’t the least doubt in my mind that work 
in foreign languages and literatures, both ancient 
and modern, is of the highest importance in the 
equipment of students who may wish to become 
teachers of English, Such an equipment is 
possessed in some degree by all the men I know in 
any important academic positions in this country 
who have distinguished themselves by their teach- 
ing or writing on subjects connected with the 
English language and literature. I feel sure that 
all members of this department would agree with 
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me heartily in this statement. I know that we all 
deplore the unfortunate results of the current’ 
tendency to relax or abandon requirements in 
foreign languages in the schools and colleges 
whose students come to us for higher work in 
English. 

I shall not intrude here any comments on 
these “confessions of faith” coming from high 
quarters in the English-teaching profession, but 
will point out simply that in none of them is 
there any reference whatsoever to the relatively 
unimportant matter discussed by Sisson and 
Barnes. 

A. M. WITHERS 

CoNCORD STATE COLLEGE, 

ATHENS, W. VA. 


A LETTER TO PRESENT AND PRO- 
SPECTIVE JUNIOR-COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 

Dear FELLOW STUDENTS: 

“Tt is not comfortable to drift; and yet it is 
hard to wait.” This is what young men are 
saying today. But they do not have to do either. 
Even though this is a total war, you don’t have 
to change your life plan. There is every indica- 
tion that the United Nations will win the war on 
the battle field. But winning the war at the con- 
ference table will be another thing. Postwar 
planning is just as important as winning the 
war. What will be the advantage of winning 
the war on the battle field if we lose it at the 
conference and twenty years from now our chil- 
dren have to fight another war? You will be 
useful in whatever you are planning to do. 
Every one of the 130 million people in the 
United States is needed today and will be needed 
even more tomorrow. The only adjustment you 
have to make is to take some mathematics, 
science, and English in order that you may 
qualify for a war job; your other subjects, such 
as history, political science, art, will only tend 
to make our second victory more significant. 

Some young men who expected to be inducted 
into the armed forces decided to discontinue 
their college work; others did not enroll. Many 
of them now regret their action because they 
have not yet been called. They are drifting, 
waiting, and wasting their time. Such waste is 
hindering the war effort as well as themselves. 
Don’t drift or watt. 

There is a shortage of trained personnel; you 
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ean qualify for a critical position and yet make 
progress toward the career you want to pursue 
after the war is won. There is an urgent need 
for accountants, statisticians, stenographers, 
typists, meteorologists, draftsmen, job analysts, 
employment interviewers, and for qualified per- 
sonnel in other occupations essential to the war 
effort. Never was training so important. 

After the war the United States will be the 
backbone of the world, and the backbone of the 
United States will be you—the Youth of Amer- 
ica. 

If you want to be most helpful in winning 
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the war, and at the same time keep moving in 
the direction of your life goal, it is vital that 
you continue right now with your education. 
. . . [By doing so] you will receive the back- 
ground that you need to do most efficiently the 
work to which you will be assigned when in- 
ducted into the armed forces. There is no reason 
why you should drift, wait, or be unsettled. 
Haroup McKeE tips, President 
Associated Students 
NicHouas Ricctarpi, President 
Sacramento Junior College 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 





NATION-WIDE TESTS FOR ADMISSION 
TO THE NAVY COLLEGE-TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAM 

On April 2, the Navy V-12 College Training 
Program Qualifying Test for preliminary selec- 
tion of candidates will be held throughout the 
country. The states have been grouped into ten 
regions, each with a regional director; the gen- 
eral director of the program is John M. Stal- 
naker, of the College Entrance Examination 
Board; the officer-in-charge is Lieutenant Com- 
mander Alvin C. Eurich, Standards and Curricu- 
lum Section, Training Division, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Navy Department, Washington. 

To each state superintendent or commissioner 
of education the general director has sent details 
of the program and asked for co-operation in ar- 
ranging with principals of high schools to ad- 
minister the test in their schools. Each regional 
director is arranging with the presidents or 
principals in his region to have the colleges and 
high schools serve as centers for the test, ex- 
plaining that the “purpose of the V-12 program 
is to produce naval officers” and stating the 
responsibilities of the president or principal as 
follows: 


1. To inform the eligible men in your school con- 
cerning the plan and to make available to them the 
admission-identification forms which they must pre- 
sent at the time they take the test. 

2. To give full publicity to this program in your 
local community with regard to (a) the purpose of 
the program, (b) qualifications required of appli- 
eants, (c) the availability of application forms, and 
(d) the time and administration of the test. ... 





3. To submit at once... (a) the names of two 
persons . . . to act as supervisors and to be re- 
sponsible for the administration of the tests, (b) 
an estimate of the number of tests that will be 
needed, and (ec) the number of rooms likely to be 
required. 


To be eligible for the V-12 program appli- 
eants must be (a) high-school or preparatory- 
school graduates who are 17 years of age but 
who will not reach their 20th birthday by July 
1, 1943; (b) high-school or preparatory-school 
seniors who will graduate by July 1, 1943, and 
who will at that time have the same age qualifi- 
cations; and (ec) students who have not gradu- 
ated from a secondary school, but who are now 
enrolled in an accredited college or university 
and have the same age qualifications on July 1, 
1943. In addition, each applicant must be (a) 
a male citizen of the United States; (b) qualified 
for this program, morally and physically, in- 
eluding “a minimum uncorrected visual acuity of 
18/20 for each eye”; (c) unmarried and willing 
“to remain unmarried until commissioned, unless 
sooner released by the Navy Department”; and 
(d) possessed of “potential officer qualifications, 
including appearance and scholarship records.” 

Among the details of the V-12 program issued 
by the Navy Department are the following: 


The new Navy College Training Program ... will 
be inaugurated about July 1 with the enrollment of 
students to be selected after tests to be given on or 
about April 2. The new program will also absorb 
most of the college students now enlisted in the 
Navy and Marine Corps Reserves, those who en- 
listed in the Army Enlisted Reserve Corps with 
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Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard preference, 
and those who hold student probationary commis- 
sions in the U. 8. Naval Reserve. 

Students . . . will receive one and one third years 
of study at colleges and universities under contract 
to the Navy.... 

At the conclusion of their college work, students 
will take specialized Naval training leading to com- 
missions. All men accepted for the V-12 program 
will be ordered to college and go on active duty 
in uniform under military discipline. They will be 
rated as apprentice seamen, U. S. Naval Reserve. 

. .. Students selected . . . will be assigned to the 
Navy College Training Program in two groups. 
The first group will report to colleges and univer- 
sities, now being selected by the Navy, on or about 
July 1, 1943. The second group will report on or 
about November l.... 

Successful candidates will be requested to report 
to the nearest Office of Naval Officer Procurement 
at their own expense. .. . Final selection will be 
made by a selection committee after candidates 
have passed through a thorough physical examina- 
tion. The selection committees . .. will consist of 
an educator, a representative civilian, and a Naval 
officer. ... 

College students enrolled in the V-5 program may 
complete their current college year before being 
called to active duty for flight training. Selected 
high-school graduates, enrolled in the V-5 program, 
will be sent to college for two terms as apprentice 
seamen on active duty in uniform with pay before 
being assigned to aviation training. 

Present V-7 students who have more than one 
term to complete for a degree will be placed on 
active duty and ordered to colleges under contract 
to the Navy on the same date as V-—12 students. 
Those V-—7 students who have one term or less to 
complete for a degree may remain on inactive duty 
in the college and finish their courses, or they may 
request active duty and assignment to a college. ... 

All Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps students 
enrolled in one of the V programs will be called to 
active duty about July 1 with the pay of apprentice 
seamen. Members of Naval ROTC units not en- 
listed in any V program may apply for appointment 
as reserve midshipmen before April 1. 

Students in the Army Enlisted Reserve Corps, 
enrolled in the Army, under an agreement with the 
Navy, who expressed a preference for Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard may be discharged upon 
receipt of a call to active Army duty, and be en- 
rolled in the U. 8. Naval, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard Reserve within 15 days of eall.... 


A second nation-wide test will be given three 
times each year, in January, May, June, and 
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September, by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. It is the Private Pilot Ground School 
written examination, which, if passed success- 
fully, will entitle the student to a Certificate of 
Aeronautical Knowledge from the CAA indi- 
cating mastery of “one or more of the subject 
fields of Civil Air Regulations, Navigation, 
Meteorology, and General Servicing and Opera- 
tion of Aireraft.” If the certificate indicates 
mastery of each of these four fields, the student 
will be given a Private Pilot Certificate “at any 
time within 12 months from the date of the 
examination, provided he or she passes a flight 
test and meets other requirements.” 

In high schools, eligibility includes: (a) age of 
not less than 16 years at the time of the examina- 
tion; (b) “enrollment in, or completion of, a 
course in pre-flight aeronautics”; (¢) previous 
submission of the candidate’s name to the CAA 
by the principal or superintendent of his school. 
Applications for examinations must be made by 
the principal or superintendent “in duplicate” ; 
must be received by the General Inspection Di- 
vision, CAA, Washington, not later than 30 days 
“preceding the beginning of the month in which 
the examination is to be given”; must contain 
names, addresses, sex, and birth dates of pro- 
spective examinees, designation of building and 
examination room where the test is to be taken: 
and a statement that the students “have volun- 
tarily decided to take the examination.” 

Preparation for the examinations, which “are 
based upon the aeronautical knowledge require- 
ments prescribed by Section 20125 of the Civil 
Air Regulations,” will be made by a study of 
“materials offered in a suitable text in the science 
of pre-flight aeronautics, supplemented by se- 
lected references and current information on 
Civil Air Regulations.” The passing grade is 
70 per cent. Students who fail in one or more 
sections may take the examination again at the 
next examination date arranged for by his 
school. 

At the request of teachers and administrators 
for information on the “content covered by the 
examinations” the CAA presents the names of 
five popular textbooks: (1) Aviation Education 
Research Group, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, “Science of Pre-Flight Aeronautics 
for High Schools,’ New York: Maemillan, 
1942, 868 pp., $1.32; (2) Aviation Education 
Research Group, Teachers College, University of 
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Nebraska, “Elements of Pre-Flight Aeronautics 
for High Schools,’ New York: Maemillan, 
1942, 555 pp., $.96; (3) Hamburg, Merrill, and 
Tweny, George H., “American Student Flier,” 
New York: Pitman, 1942, 635 pp., $2.00; (4) 


Pope, Francois, and Otis, Arthur S., “Elements 
World 


of Aeronautics,” Yonkers-on-Hudson: 


Book Company, 1941, 660 pp., $2.00; (5) 
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Shields, Bert A., “Air Pilot Training,’ New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1942, 602 pp., $3.50. Two 
government bulletins are also for sale by Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at 10 cents each. 
They are: “Pilot Certificates—Civil Air Regula- 
tions, Part 20”; and “Air Traffic Rules—Civil 
Air Regulations,” Part 60.* 





CURRICULUM PATTERNS REQUIRED 
FOR COLLEGE ADMISSION 

THIS paper summarizes a study of specific 

patterns of secondary-school courses required 

for admission to 200 representative colleges? 

of the United States. The institutions studied 

include 45 state universities and colleges, 50 


of the colleges represented. It is planned that 
a second study will be made in 1945 to deter- 
mine what changes in course requirements for 
college entrance will have been brought about 
by the war situation and other factors during a 
period of five years. 

The present report is limited to the tabulation 

















TABLE I 
GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL — SPECIFIED FOR ADMISSION TO 200 REPRESENTATIVE 
SOLLEGES 
S State State Non-state 
te —_ universities teachers universities All combined 
specified and colleges colleges and colleges (200) 
(45) (50) (105) 
Per Per Per Per 
No. cent No. cent No. cent No. cent 
MN 6 aoc: 2 K's oo hleic aie a & Beale 40 88.9 30 60.0 88 83.8 158 79.0 
PER fs Sd ccals bas weaees 28 62.2 21 42.0 63 60.0 112 56.0 
Social Science ............002. 30 66.7 22 44.0 55 §2.4 107 53.5 
Oe Se eer 14 31.1 16 32.0 42 40.0 72 36.0 
Foreign Language ............. 7 15.6 2 4.0 30 28.6 39 19.5 
Miscellaneous Specifications 
Definite pattern of major and 
minor sequences ............ 8 17.8 6 12.0 6 5.7 20 10.0 
Maximum number of units in 
non-academic courses accept- 
a is 21 46.7 12.0 32 30.5 59 29.5 
Additional restrictions on accept- 
WM TUE eck veh es eeseens 13.3 10.0 23 21.9 34 17.0 
No definite curriculum pattern 
CORIROROND 6 5 asic 0-0 sce eess 11.1 20 40.0 16 15.2 41 20.5 





state teachers colleges, and 105 non-state uni- 
versities and colleges; represent 42 states; and 
range from very large universities to very small 
private colleges. The data used were taken 
from the official catalogues for the school year, 
1940-1941, and were verified by staff members 


1 These institutions are selected from the 379 col- 
leges in the United States offering business-educa- 
tion curricula on the undergraduate level, leading to 
a degree and a certificate to teach commercial sub- 
jects in the high schools of the state in which 
located. All are listed and the college catalogues 
are identified in: Marjorie Hunsinger, ‘‘The Selec- 
tion of Persons to Be Trained as Teachers of Com- 
mercial Subjects,’’ unpublished doctor’s thesis, 
University of Pittsburgh, 1942. 





of specific secondary-school units which the col- 
leges stipulate shall be presented for uncondi- 
tional admission to freshman status without ex- 
amination. It does not consider scholastic 
standards and other entrance requirements or 
exceptions made for special students. 


* Since the receipt of the release upon which this 
report is based, ScHOOL AND Society has been in- 
formed that the Army will co-operate with the 
schools and colleges in a similar program. There is 
this difference in the two programs; namely, that 
students selected for the Army program ‘‘ must un- 
dergo further screening during 13 weeks of basic 
military training before they are finally qualified 
for college attendance,’’ whereas those selected for 
the Navy program ‘‘will be detailed directly to 
college.’’ 
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Table I lists the subject-matter fields in which 
secondary-school units must be presented with 
the number and per cent of the institutions re- 
porting each requirement. It also summarizes 
miscellaneous restrictions imposed on secondary- 
school units acceptable for college entrance. 

It is evident from Table I that approxi- 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL UNITS IN ENGLISH 
SPECIFIED FOR ADMISSION TO 200 REPRE- 
SENTATIVE COLLEGES 








Colleges specifying 





Specification* 
Per cent 





66.0 


Three units in English 
12.0 


Four units in English 

Four units in English or three 
units in English and two in 
foreign language 1.0 


79.0 





* Thirteen colleges (6.5 per cent) designate three or 
four units of English but make no other specifications 
concerning curriculum patterns. Only one college (.5 
per cent) makes a definite specification concerning cur- 
riculum patterns and fails to designate the number of 
units in English; this college specifies one unit in 
algebra and one unit in geometry. 


mately four fifths of the colleges surveyed make 
some specification concerning the subject-matter 
fields in which secondary-school units may be 
distributed. English, mathematics, social sci- 
ence, science, and foreign language, in the order 
named, are the fields designated. In addition, 
some schools prescribe a definite pattern of ma- 
jor and minor sequences, specify a maximum 
number of non-academic units as acceptable, or 
restrict the units accepted for college admission 


TABLE III 


NUMBER OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL UNITS IN MATHEMATICS 
SPECIFIED FOR ADMISSION TO 200 REPRE- 
SENTATIVE COLLEGES 
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in other ways. Approximately one fifth of the 
institutions designate no pattern for the distri- 
bution of secondary-school units. 

The data of Table II through VI present 
the number and per cent of the institutions 
specifying various secondary-school units in the 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL UNITS IN SOCIAL 
SCIENCE SPECIFIED FOR ADMISSION TO 200 
REPRESENTATIVE COLLEGES 








Colleges specifying 





Specification 
No. Per cent 





One unit in social science* .... 
Two units in social science** . 30 
One and one half units in social 
science 
+ 





* Forty-three fagness history; eight designate 
American history an government. 


** Three designate history. 


TABLE V 


NUMBER OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL UNITS IN SCIENCE 
SPECIFIED FOR ADMISSION TO 200 REPRE- 
SENTATIVE COLLEGES 








Colleges specifying 





Specification 
No. Per cent 





One unit in science* 65 32.5 

Two units in science 5 2.5 
Two units in science or foreign 

language 2 1.0 

2 36.0 


7 





* Some designate a laboratory science and one desig- 
nates physics or chemistry. 


TABLE VI 


NUMBER OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL UNITS IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE SPECIFIED FOR ADMISSION TO 
200 REPRESENTATIVE COLLEGES 








Colleges specifying 





Specification 
No. Per cent 





Two units in mathematics* ... 64 32.0 
Two units in mathematics 

science 1.0 
Two units in mathematics 

foreign language 
One unit in mathematics** . 
One unit in mathematics 

laboratory science ......... 2.0 
One and one half units i 

mathematics* ** 1.0 
Two and one half units 

mathematics 2.5 


56.0 


5 
17.0 





*Many designate algebra or geometry or both alge- 
bra and geometry. 
** Eleven designate algebra. 
*** One designates algebra. 





Colleges specifying 





Specification 
No. Per cent 





Two units in [one] foreign 

language* 29 14.5 
One unit in foreign language .. 2 1.0 
Three units in foreign lan- ° LO 


guage 
Three units in foreign lan- 
guage or social science .... 1 5 
Three units in one foreign lan- 
guage or four units (two 
units each of two foreign 
languages) 5 
Four units in foreign lan- 
guage** 1.0 
Five units 
1.0 


19.5 





* Two designate modern foreign language; one desig- 
nates Latin. 

** One designates two units in Latin and two units 
in modern foreign language. 

*** One designates three units in Latin and two 
units in another foreign language. 
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above-named subject-matter fields as minimum 
requirements for college admission. 

Some college-entrance requirements specify 
patterns of major and minor sequences rather 
than minimum numbers of units in definite sub- 
ject-matter fields for the distribution of high- 
school courses. In Table VII typical patterns 


are presented. 
TABLE VII 


DEFINITE PATTERNS OF MAJOR AND MINOR SEQUENCES 
SPECIFIED FOR ADMISSION TO 200 REP- 
RESENTATIVE COLLEGES 








Colleges specifying 





Specification 
No. Per cent 





Three units in English and 
other units so selected as to 
present one major sequence 
of 3 units and two minor se- 

uences of 2 units each from 
oreign language, mathemat- 
ics, laboratory science, and 
social studies ............. 11 5.5 

Three units in English, 2 units 
in social science, 1 unit in 
mathematics or laboratory 
science, and other units so 
selected as to present two 
major sequences of 3 units 
each and two minor se- 
quences of 2 units each from 


academic subjects ......... + 2.0 

Miscellaneous patterns of se- 
GUCNCRS® oc rcccccccccsovce 5 ‘ 2.5 
MMe coal ccsaakwene 20 10.0 





* Each pattern is individual. 


Restrictions other than those listed above are 
often imposed on the curriculum patterns ac- 
cepted for admission to college. The most com- 
mon, the designation that only a limited number 
of “non-academic” or “vocational” courses may 


TABLE VIII 


MaxIMUM NUMBER OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL UNITS IN 
NON-ACADEMIC CoURSES SPECIFIED AS ACCEPT- 
ABLE FOR ADMISSION TO 200 REPRE- 
SENTATIVE COLLEGES 
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Colleges specifying 
Specification* 
No. Per cent 

Two non-academic units** ... 3 1.5 
Three non-academic units .... 18 9.0 
Four non-academic units ..... 25 12.5 
Five non-academic units ..... 10 5.0 
Six non-academic units ...... 2 1.0 

Seven and one half non-aca- 
demic units ..........++.- 1 5 
WEE bo eicwewene Kee 59 29.5 





* These are definitely designated restrictions; in 
other colleges the restrictions would be similar because 
the specification of a number of units in definite sub- 
jects or a pattern of majors and minors would allow 
only a few non-academic units. 

** The so-called non-academic subjects include agri- 
culture, domestic science, industrial art, drawing, 
music, dramatics and public speaking, and business su 
jects. One school designates that manual training is 
not acceptable. 
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be presented, is set forth in Table VIII, while 
others are suggested in Table IX. 


TABLE IX 


ADDITIONAL RESTRICTIONS PLACED ON SECONDARY- 
ScHOOL UNITS SPECIFIED AS ACCEPTABLE FOR 
ADMISSION TO 200 REPRESENTATIVE 
COLLEGES 








Colleges specifying 





Specification 
No. Per cent 





Three units in English, 14 units 

in social science, and 44 units 

selected from English, social 

science, mathematics, foreign 

language, or natural science. 6 3.0 
Three units in English, 2 units 

in mathematics, and two se- 

quences of 2 units each from 

laboratory science, social sci- 

ence, or foreign language ... 5 2.5 
Three units in English, i unit 

in American history and gov- 

ernment, and_ three __ se- 

quences of 2 units each from 

mathematics, social science, 


science, or foreign language. 3 1.5 
Miscellaneous restrictions* .. 20 10.0 
BM Vek so dddvties 34 17.0 





* Each pattern is individual. 


As suggested above, 41 colleges (20.5 per 
cent) do not designate definite curriculum pat- 
terns. Some of these colleges state that they 
recommend a definite pattern but do not actually 
require it for admission. The majority, how- 
ever, designate graduation from an accredited 
or approved secondary school as a requisite for 
unconditional entrance and apparently rely on 
the secondary school to see that the applicant 
presents acceptable work for college entrance. 
The following quotations indicate the attitude 
of some of the institutions: 


[Institution No. 17, state teachers college]: 

We do not require that any certain number of 
eredits be in particular fields, such as English, social 
science, ete. We rely upon the fact that they have 
probably had these subjects because of being gradu- 
ates of an accredited high school. 

[Institution No. 25, state teachers college]: 

We do not require particular subjects for admit- 
tance to. ... This has been our policy through 


most of the life of this institution. Rather, we have 


emphasized the importance of success in whatever 
work was undertaken on the secondary level. Com- 
pletion of units of credit aside from quality is not 
a desirable plan of admission in our opinion. 


[Institution No. 54, non-state college]: 

As stated in the catalog, we believe that general 
intelligence, personality, and character are better 
indications of success in college than is a set pat- 
tern of entrance units. 
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Summary. The study reported above reveals 
that 159 (79.5 per cent) of the 200 representa- 
tive colleges surveyed make definite specifica- 
tions concerning patterns of secondary-school 
units acceptable for admission to the freshman 
class. The most common requirement is a 
minimum number of units in English, mathe- 
matics, social science, science, and foreign lan- 
guage. Frequently, colleges designate patterns 
of major and minor sequences or restrict the 
number of non-academic units acceptable. 


MARJORIE HUNSINGER 
ALFRED (N. Y.) UNIVERSITY 
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